

















































Catalog Fever 


Those ‘24-hour department stores’ we 
deliver are keeping a lot of people 
employed. 


Fa 


Some people like to knock liked what they saw and pur- 
third-class mail. But these days, chased more than $40 billion 
before you jump to any conclu- worth of mail-order merchandise. “ 
sions about Bulk Business Mail, Direct-mail marketing is now 2 
consider the new realities: growing five times faster than tra- . 
@ American business—not ditional over-the-counter retail- % 
known for squandering ing, and shows no signs of letting F 
money on dead-end advertis- up. It amounts to nothing less < 
ing techniques—poured a than a revolution in the way re- 
record $10.6 billion into tailers and customers do busi- 
direct-mail marketing in 1981 _ ness. 
(the last year for which fig- Who is in the vanguard of this 
ures are available). That was revolution? The American work- 
17 percent of all advertising ing woman. 
spending in the U.S. The single greatest factor in to- 


@ Last year, some 30,000 people 
asked the Direct Marketing 
Association to remove their 
names from rented mailing 
lists. But more than 125,000 
people—four times as 
many—asked that their names 
be added to the lists. 

®@ Growth of third-class mail 
volume over the last 12 years 
has been more than double 
that of total mail volume. It 
currently accounts for 32 per- 
cent of USPS volume. 

“T spell it J-u-n-q-u-e,” says Los 
Angeles-based marketing special- 
ist Gil Mombach. “You hear about 
people complaining about junk 
mail. They aren’t in the majority. 
... You've got to understand that 
fashionable stores are not accessi- 
ble to many people in this coun- 
try. They read the catalog and 
other direct-mail offers from 
cover to cover. They want it all.” 

They want it. They get it. Five 
billion catalogs were sent by U.S. (Clockwise from top) Entrance to Avon Fashions’ Hampton, VA, facility; James 
mail last year, an average of 60 Ore smooths and cuts fabric at a Lynchburg, VA, factory where garments are 
catalogs in coche Amesivain bomen. manufactured for Avon Fashions; workers in the same facility operate sewing 


hold. Some 72 million adults photos by: Rick Tanner 




















machines; Delores Weigle wears an iron glove for protection as she cuts fabric 
to pattern; (right center) artists at Avon Fashions’ New York headquarters 
design a new mail-order catalog 





day’s marketplace is the meteoric 
increase in the employment of 
women. Of 19 million jobs created 
in the past decade, 11.5 million 
were claimed by women. 

And with women now making up 
43 percent of the nation’s work 
force, the two-paycheck family 
has become a fact of economic 
life. 

But ironically, while overall 
family income is way up, the free 
time available for shopping is way 
down. The solution: buying by 
mail. 

“Our catalog is a store that is 
open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week,” says Stephen Marks, Avon 
Fashions Vice President for Mer- 
chandising. “We are, in effect, a 
department store in print, pri- 
marily for the working woman. 
She has less disposable time to 
shop in stores. And what we offer 
is convenience. We bring the 
store to her.” 

Other advantages not men- 
tioned by Marks: no lines, no 
traffic, no gasoline, no scramble 
for parking, and no unhelpful re- 
tail clerks. 

But all this convenience has 
brought with it a degree of im- 
personality. Gone is the person- 
to-person contact of traditional 
retailing, and with it an appreci- 
ation for the people—hundreds 
of thousands in the private sector, 
tens of thousands within the 
Postal Service—whose livelihood 
and labor are wrapped up in the 
direct-mail industry. 

For example, James and Richard 
Cabela. The two brothers began 
selling fishing flies by mail from 
their Sydney, NE, home in the 
early 1960s. Today, their mail- 
order business grosses millions of 
dollars a year, providing badly 
needed employment for more 
than 200 residents of their small 
hometown. 

Or—to cite a more typical 
example—Avon Fashions, based 

continued on page 4 








in New York City. A division of 
Avon Products, Inc., the popular 
cosmetics firm, Avon Fashions is 
a hard-working, aggressive outfit 
that last year sold $124 million 
worth of women’s clothing 
through the mail. 

Of course, that figure is 
dwarfed by catalog colossus 
Sears, Roebuck’s $4 billion in 
through-the-mail sales. Nonethe- 
less, Avon's 54 percent growth 
rate in 1982 makes it a catalog 
company to watch. 

The firm’s 3.9 million custom- 
ers may never lay eyes on a single 
Avon Fashions employee—that’s 
the nature of mail-order shop- 
ping. But at Avon Fashions, peo- 
ple are very important. “The core 
of our corporate philosophy,” 
states an official company docu- 
ment, is “our respect for people 
and belief in their initiative.” 

Avon people—located at offices 
in mid town Manhattan and at 
the company’s order-fulfillment 


At Avon Fashions’ Hampton, VA 
facility clerks use computer terminals 
to record customer orders and 
respond to inquiries. Right: Plant 
Manager Dwight Totten is dwarfed by 
stacks of merchandise in Avon 
Fashions’ inventory 
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plant in Hampton, VA— include 
marketing specialists, fashion 
buyers, catalog designers, copy- 
writers, order-processing special- 
ists, quality control inspectors, 
and many, many more. 

Equally important in terms of 
Avon’s impact on the U.S. econ- 
omy, however, is the nationwide 
network of individuals and com- 
panies who do work for Avon 
Fashions on a contract basis. 
These include fashion models 
(the catalog industry’s best can 
command up to $2,000 a day); 
some 100 independent manufac- 
turers that produce clothing to 
Avon’s style and specification; a 
printer in Lynchburg, VA; two 
Richmond, VA-based manufactur- 
ers of boxes and packaging mate- 
rials. And don’t forget the Postal 
Service, which was paid some $10 
million to process and deliver 




















more than 62 million Avon cata- 
logs in 1982. 

Holiday Togs, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
NY, is one of the “cutters” that 
manufacture garments for Avon 
Fashions. “The country has had a 
flat economy over the last year,” 
says Holiday Togs vice president 
Al Delloiacono. “But because of 
Avon’s sales strength, we have 
been working at full capacity. 
We've had some items sell 100,000 
units, and that keeps a lot of peo- 
ple employed. 

“You've got to realize,” he 
adds, “our business supports the 
little guy. There are so many 
things that go into a garment— 
buttons, zippers, lace, thread. 
You have people who weave the 
goods, dye the goods. . . . The 


trucking industry plays an impor- 
tant role... .” 
With so many players involved, 


the trick for Avon Fashions is to 
coordinate all the pieces of the 
puzzle so that catalogs can be 
mailed on time. 

Wells Walker, Avon's VP for 
Marketing and Sales Promotion, 
explains: “The whole company, 
from the day the merchants get 
started selecting clothes, right 
through the whole process of 
photography and printing, is de- 
voted to having that catalog ready 
to be mailed on a very specific 
date in order to get maximum 
sales.” For example, planning for 
the Spring 1984 Avon catalog 
(which will be mailed in Decem- 
ber) was in high gear as early as 
last April. 

Catalog companies swear by 
the “productivity” or customer 
impact of particular mailing 
dates—dates which are closely 
held corporate secrets. 

But if Avon executives were to 
ask direct-mail consultant Joan 
Throckmorton when to get their 
Spring 1984 catalog in the custom- 
er’s hand, they would get a very 
open recommendation. “Perfect 
timing is [December] 26th,” she 
says. “Disaster is the 23rd or 


24th. A magic thing happens after 
Christmas. People become more 
receptive.” 

Of course, this need for pin- 
point, precision mailing creates 
an enormous dependency on the 
Postal Service—and ultimately, 
on the letter carrier who puts the 
catalog in the customer’s mailbox. 

“We order a high percentage of 
merchandise [for our inventory] 
based on the first week or two’s 
response to a catalog mailing,” 
explains Dwight Totten, manager 
of Avon Fashions’ Hampton, VA, 
operations. “If the catalogs are 
not delivered in a timely manner, 
that can have a multimillion- 
dollar impact on the buying deci- 
sions we make in those early 
weeks. We could very well end 
up buying too much or not enough 
—and either way it hurts.” 

Of equal concern to the mail- 
order industry is evidence that a 
significant percentage of catalogs 
and other direct-mail offerings do 
not reach their proper destina- 
tion. Postmaster General William 
F. Bolger addressed this issue in 
the May 18, 1983 Postal Leader, ac- 
knowledging “disturbing evi- 


Gloria Jones, a “picker,” gathers merchandise to fill a customer's order 





dence that we are not living up to 
our responsibility to deliver each 
and every piece of properly ad- 
dressed third-class mail.” 

Industry groups regularly mon- 
itor the Postal Service’s perform- 
ance in delivering Bulk Business 
Mail. In one recent study, con- 
ducted by the Direct Marketing 
Association, Spiegel catalogs were 
mailed to the verified addresses 
of 850 DMA volunteers. Accord- 
ing to the DMA study—widely 
circulated within the mailing in- 
dustry and reported in the Au- 
gust 8 issue of Advertising Age— 
10.2 percent of the catalogs were 
never delivered. 

On August 15, Advertising Age 
editorialized that, despite the 
non-delivery rate for Spiegel cata- 
logs and other items, the DMA 
study results “are substantially 
better than an earlier test in 
1981.” The same editorial ap- 
plauded the Postal Service for a 
series of improvements in the way 
Bulk Business Mail is handled, 
calling the changes “a highly pro- 
fessional example of teamwork 
between supplier and customer” 
(see article on page 6). 

Says Avon Fashions VP Walker, 
“We are totally dependent on the 
U.S. Postal Service for our busi- 
ness .. . period. We sell clothing 
by catalog. If the catalog is not 
delivered in good condition, on 
time, then we don’t have any 
business.” 

The same view is expressed on 
the workroom floor. “The Postal 
Service is our right hand,” says 
Lawrence Coleman, a machine 
operator in Avon Fashions’ 
Hampton facility. “If they don’t 
carry their load, then I might as 
well find a new job.” 

In June of this year, PMG Bol- 
ger ordered that the operational 
name for second-, third-,and some 
fourth-class mail be changed 
from “Non-Preferential Mail” to 
“Bulk Business Mail.” And that 


name-change has been backed up 
continued or: page 6 





by major improvements in the 
way third-class mail is handled. 

These changes reflect an acute 
awareness on the part of postal 
management that third-class mail 
is critical to the Postal Service's fi- 
nancial health. While the growth 
in First-Class Mail volume was up 
only 1.3 percent in 1982, third- 
class volume shot up 9.3 percent 
to 36.7 billion pieces. 

The Bulk Business Mail im- 
provements also reflect an aware- 
ness that—as with other classes 
of mail—the customer can choose 
from a growing range of alterna- 
tives to the Postal Service. Some 
marketing experts predict that 
consumers will eventually be able 
to do their shopping entirely 
through their TV sets. Two-way 
“videotex” technology will allow 
people to thumb through catalogs 
electronically and place their or- 
ders automatically. 

Indeed, in three states, the fu- 
ture is now. Videotex systems are 
now being pioneered with con- 
sumers in Ohio by Warner Amex 
Cable Communications, and in 
New Jersey and Florida by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph. 

But don’t hold your breath 
waiting for videotex. The technol- 
ogy is still being developed, and 
consumer acceptance is very 
much in doubt. For the foresee- 
able future, the Postal Service 
will remain indispensable to the 
direct-mail industry. And the 
direct-mail industry’s third-class 
mail volume will remain indis- 
pensable to the Postal Service. 

“Direct mail has been vital to 
the American economy,” says 
Sen. Ted Stevens (Alaska). “It is 
also responsible for 15.1 percent 
of the revenues of the Postal Ser- 
vice, without which it would be 
almost impossible to assure con- 
tinuation of daily mail delivery 
service to rural and remote Amer- 
ican homes.” 

Junk mail??? Bite your tongue. 

Treasure mail!!! @ 


A BOOST For 
Bulk Business Mail 


“The rapid growth of third- 
class mail,” wrote Postmaster 


~ General William F Bolger in 


March 1982, “reflects both our 
reputation for reliability and our 
customers’ judgment that third- 
class mail is a good value for the 
money. Nevertheless, we must 
recognize that the pattern could 
change—and fast—if we fail to 
deliver on either count.” 

With those words in Postal 
Leader, the PMG ushered in a 
sweeping nationwide effort to en- 
hance the Postal Service’s han- 
dling of Bulk Business Mail. 

Perhaps the most impressive 
progress to date has been the 
Bulk Businesss Mail Verification 
Program, designed to improve the 
quality and make-up of incoming 
bulk mailings. Since the program 
was initiated, the number of im- 
properly prepared mailings has 
been slashed by 65 percent. 

In addition, each of the five 
postal regions has been tackling 
specific problem areas related to 
Bulk Business Mail. For example, 
the Southern Region is focusing 
on improving procedures for pro- 
cessing originating mixed-states 
mail in order to improve the 
speed and consistency of service. 
Employees in the Southern Re- 
gion are also cutting down on 
mis-routed third-class mail by re- 
viewing mailers’ routing and 
labeling lists for accuracy and 
completeness. 


The Western Region is examin- 
ing procedures in bulk mail cen- 
ters and developing revisions for 
the Postal Operations Manual to 
improve the use of color coding. 
The Northeast Region is evaluat- 
ing the feasibility of using a plas- 
tic tray in lieu of sacks for some 
third-class items, a change that 
would divert volume from the 
currently overworked sack sort- 
ing machines. 

The Central Region is exploring 
the increased use of mechaniza- 
tion to process Bulk Business 
Mail. And the Eastern Region is 
working toward better sack 
labeling techniques in order to re- 
duce error rates and the number 
of mis-sent sacks. - 

One last example of the many 
efforts now underway: The Head- 
quarters Research and Develop- 
ment Department is designing a 
nationwide Service Measurement 
System to track our performance 
in delivering Bulk Business Mail. 
The pilot phase is scheduled for 
early 1984. 

These various initiatives are 
not quick fixes. They are admit- 
tedly aimed at long-term im- 
provements. But feedback from 
business mailers indicates that 
they are already noticing a signifi- 
cant difference. And, of course, 
Bulk Business Mail volume con- 
tinues to grow by leaps and 
bounds. @ 





TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE (AND OURS!) 
ON ALL SERVICES 


Having flunked our own test in 
the last issue, we'll try to redeem 
ourselves with some questions 
and answers that don’t involve 
postal rates. (A number of 
erroneous postage rates were 
cited in the “Test Your 
Knowledge” feature in the July- 
August issue of Postal Life. 
Corrections appeared in 
NEWSBREAK, but to be certain 
about these rates, please ask your 
supervisor or a window service 
employee. The editors of Postal 
Life apologize for the errors, and 
would like to thank the hundreds 
of people who took time to write 
us about them.) Now, on to new 
challenges: 

1. How much faster is 
registered mail than First-Class 
Mail service? 

2. One of the most famous 
exhibits at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, DC, 
was sent to the museum by 
registered mail. What is it? 

3. Why hasn’t the Postal 
Service started a Carrier Alert 
program here? 

4. What is this free album for 
Olympic Stamps that I heard 
about? 

5. Why should I get one? 

6. What proof do customers 
have that Consumer Service 
Cards get attention when they 
have a complaint about service? 

7. Isn’t the card just an easy 
way to get people to forget about 
their problems? 

Answers: 

1. Registered mail is not faster 
than First-Class service. The 
registered mail fee pays for extra 
security precautions and the 
tracking system that monitors 
your valuables on every step of 
their journey. 


2. We delivered the Hope 
Diamond to the Smithsonian 
Institution via registered mail in 
1958. 

3. Carrier Alert is a program 
that is jointly sponsored by the 
Postal Service, the National 
Association of Letter Carriers and 
a local community welfare 
agency, often the United Way or 
the Red Cross. If you’re 
interested in establishing such a 
program, contact your 
postmaster. He or she will work 
with the NALC and a local health 
or welfare agency to try to get it 
established. 

4. In the spirit that “There’s so 
much of the Olympics worth 
saving,” the Postal Service will 
provide a free Olympic Stamps 
album or poster to customers 
who request them by mail. You 
can drop by your post office 
anytime before November 7 to 
pick up the order blank for these 


items. 
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5. The Postal Service has 
issued 12 stamps (three blocks of 
four) and a postal card honoring 
the Olympics—and there’s more 
to come. Before the beginning of 
the Summer Games in Los 
Angeles next year, there will be 
12 more stamps, two postal cards 
and an aerogramme with 
Olympic themes. This will make 
the largest number ever issued in 
honor of the games, and offer a 
unique way for you to remember 
the Olympic events. 

6. When a customer completes a 
Consumer Service Card he or she 
is making four copies. The 
customer keeps one copy, and 
mails the other three to the 
postmaster. Immediately after the 
postmaster receives them, one 
copy is sent to the Consumer 
Service Card unit. After the 
postmaster or someone in the 
post office contacts the customer 
about resolving the complaint, he 
or she will send the final copy- 
noting what was done-to the 
Consumer Service Card unit. 
That unit maintains a list of all 
unresolved complaints, and will 
contact the postmaster if they are 
not handled within a certain time 
frame. Incidentally, the cards also 
can be used-—and often are-to 
request information, make a 
suggestion or record a 
compliment about an employee. 

7. Quite frankly, we would 
rather have people complain to 
us than to their neighbors, their 
newspapers or their Members of 
Congress. That way, we can 
correct the problem and save 
everyone time and aggravation. 
In addition, the system allows us 
to identify trends and act to stop 
problems before they get out of 
hand. @ 
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“Did you if there’s a bur- 
glary every 10 seconds? That's 
why it helps to know what spe- 
cific measures you can take to 
prevent a break-in where you 
live,’’ says McGruff, the spokes- 


dog on crime prevention. By en- 








tering this contest, you can brush 
up on your knowledge of bur- 
glary prevention techniques at the 
same time you are giving yourself 
a chance to win a $50 prize! 

Just check off each “invitation 
to a burglary” on the list at right 
that also appears in the picture. 
To win, you must enter the 
correct total of “invitations” 
pictured. 


y INVITATION TO A BURGLARY 


Ten winners will be chosen at 
random to receive $50 gift certifi- 
cates to the direct mail order cata- 
log of their choice. Entries must 
be postmarked by midnight, 
November 16, 1983, and winners’ 
names will be published in a fu- 
ture issue of Newsbreak. 














Rules 

1. Only USPS employees are 
eligible to win. All employees 
are eligible except employees 
in Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

. All entrants must complete the 
entry coupon. 

. All entries become the proper- 
ty of the USPS, and none can 
be returned or acknowledged. 

. All entries should be mailed to 
“Invitation to a Burglary Con- 
test,” USPS, Room 10923, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 


|} Drapes, shades open at night 
| Grass is unmowed 











Name 


No peephole in door 


} Untrimmed shrubbery 
(} Accumulation of mail in mailbox 
}] No vehicle in driveway 
| Window open 
) No timer, lights out 
] Doors or windows unlocked 
) Cash or extremely valuable pos- 


sessions left inside house 


| Neighborhood lights not work- 


ing 


|] Garage door open 
() Ladders & tools located in un- 


locked places 


| Note on door advising of your 


absence 


| Trellis situated too close to 


second-floor windows 


_) Door hinges on outside 





Total 





CL) Telephone ringing . . . (You.can 


turn beil down so it can’t be 
heard outside) 


L) Empty garbage cans visible 
() Circulars strewn on the front 


step 


Invitations not shown 
() Hidden spare keys 
L) Possessions unmarked through 


Operation I.D. 


(1) Windows & sliding doors unse- 


cured when key-operated locks 
or nails are not installed in win- 
dow frames 


(1) Neighbor hasn’t been alerted to 


keep an eye on your house 


| 24/2 
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“invitations” 
found 





Street Address 


Job Title 





City 


ZIP Code 


Postal Facility 











Who Gets 
Your Life 
Insurance? 


lf you don’t make 
provisions, the law 
will... 


Mary Ellen is a secretary in the 
Government Relations Depart- 
ment at Headquarters and cur- 
rently has about $75,000 worth of 
postal life insurance. When she 
was hired 12 years ago, she desig- 
nated her mother as beneficiary 
for her insurance. Her mother 
died five years ago, Mary Ellen 
got married and never changed 
the beneficiary of her life insur- 
ance. Her husband has since left 
her, taking the color television set 
and her favorite dog with him, 
but she never filed for divorce. 

If Mary Ellen dies, who gets 
her $75,000? Her designated bene- 
ficiary has died, and although 
she always meant to change her 
beneficiary to her sister, she 
never got around to it. So the cad 
who left her and took the dog 
gets her money, leaving Mary 
Ellen’s sister out in the cold. 

How could this happen? How 
can you as an employee be certain 
that your life insurance goes to 
the individual or other legal 
entity that you prefer? 

When you were hired by the 
Postal Service, you automatically 
received a life insurance policy 


worth $2,000 more than your 
basic salary but not less than 
$10,000. In addition to that, you 
were able to purchase a flat 
$10,000 policy plus additional in- 
surance of up to five times your 
yearly salary for a nominal sum. 
Does that life insurance go to the 
person you want it to go to? Is 
your beneficiary still the same as 
when you signed up for the insur- 
ance? Do you know that if you die 
your life insurance will be paid 
according to this following order 
of precedence: 

First, to your designated benefi- 
ciary or beneficiaries; 

Second, if there is no desig- 
nated beneficiary, to your widow 
or widower; 

Third, if neither of the above, 
to your children in equal shares 
with the share of any deceased 
child distributed among that 
child’s offspring; 

Fourth, if none of the above, to 
the parents in equal shares or the 
entire amount to your surviving 
parent; 

Fifth, if none of the above, to 
the executor or administrator of 
your estate; 

Sixth, if none of the above, to 
your next of kin as determined 
under the laws of the state in 
which you maintained your offi- 
cial residence at the time of death. 

A specific designation of bene- 
ficiary (Standard Form 2823) is 
not necessary if you are satisfied 
with the order of precedence as 
mentioned above. A designation 
should be made, however, if you 
wish to name as beneficiary some 
person, firm, corporation or other 
legal entity not stipulated in the 
order of precedence, or in a differ- 
ent order. Also, the filing of a 
designation is advisable if you de- 
sire your widow (or widower) to 
receive the insurance proceeds 
and evidence of a valid marriage 
is not readily available. This in- 
cludes instances in which a certif- 


icate of a ceremonial marriage or 
evidence of death or divorce dis- 
solving a prior marriage cannot 
easily be secured. 

If you filed a Designation of 
Beneficiary, Standard Form 2823 
(formerly Standard Form 54) 
while employed with another 
agency or during another period 
of postal employment, it is no 
longer valid. If you wish to name 
a beneficiary, you must have a 
current designation on file with 
your current employing office. 

A designation of beneficiary is 
automatically canceled under the 
circumstances listed below: 

1. On the day an employee 
transfers, except by mass transfer, 
to another Federal agency. 

2. On the day an annuity ter- 
minates (unless entitled to bene- 
fits under the Federal Employees 
Compensation law and held by 
the Department of Labor to be 
unable to return to duty). 

3. On the day compensation 
benefits terminate or the em- 
ployee is held able to return to 
duty, if the employee was eligible 
to continue the life insurance cov- 
erage while receiving workers’ 
compensation. 

4. Thirty-one days after an em- 
ployee ceases to be insured. 

You have the right to cancel or 
change your designation of bene- 
ficiary at any time without the 
knowledge or consent of any pre- 
vious beneficiary. This right can- 
not be waived. Mary Ellen, our 
fictional character, could have 
changed her beneficiary at any 
time and did not have to let her 
husband know. 

The moral of our story is: Take 
a moment to review your per- 
sonal circumstances and take the 
necessary action to assure that 
your life insurance will be paid in 
accordance with your desires. @ 





NIGHT PEOPLE 


It may not be everyone's cup of tea, but some people choose 

to work when others are sleeping. The majority of employees 

on Tour One in San Jose, CA, Sectional Center have bid for 
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It's not your usual way of life, 
but-men and women who work 
graveyard shift at the San Jose, 
CA, Sectional Center Facility 
wouldn't Rave it any other way. 
As Tour One employees at one of 
the Postal Service’s 517 mail pro- 
cessing faciliities, they sleep odd 
hours, eat odd hours and stay up 
all night. 

‘““You must be nuts", 
most people tell me,” says distri- 
bution clerk Joe Meagher. ‘They 
must think people who stay: up 
nights are Count Dracula types. 

“They don’t stop to think when 
the mail is sorted,’ adds \iPLSM 
operator Magda Head. 

Anybody curious enough to 


is wlrat 


stare meleiamodeleiremelliechau ar mocelare, 
all its own. Having begun their 
tour at 11 p.m.-while it’s dead 
quiet outside-171 clerks, 26 mail 
handlers and 15 part-time flexible 
employees are putting together 
the mail for station distribution. 
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“You know it’s important,” says 
data technician Eldon Falk, ‘‘be- 
cause you have only a few hours 
before the mail is delivered... You 
see the checks; you see the 
Mother's Day cards; you know it 
makes a difference. 

Although some newer employ- 
ees Were assigned Tour One 
duties, the majority of midnight 
workers bid for their present jobs 


“You mean you haven't worked 


there long enough to get off? 
laughs 11-year distribution clerk 
Clara Wythe, repeating the words 


of friends. “They can’t imagine 


PrabWelelcmcUelenremmcwele GmaalerTcmalelene. 


out of preference 
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But prefer, they do 
dom selection of 


\s a ran- 
Cotmeniumune 
plovees in San Jose when they’'l! 
switch to another shift and 
chances are they'll reply: 
ably never.” 


Prob- 
They have adapted to 
a work schedule which meets 
their life style and special needs 
Why? 


See where I’ve been exposed 
to the sun?” savs general clerk Es- 
tela Haines, as she points at an al- 
lergic reaction on her forearm. “'] 
cannot wear gloves all the time 
so this is just an ideal hour for 
me 

Tour One hours are also more 
of a necessity than a preference 
tor air mail expeditor Darlene 
Willoughby I can't sleep nights 

never could-and can’t func- 
tion during the day,” she says 
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bie until it got dark. Strange, isn’t 
it?” 

Pierette Cormier, an MPLSM 
operator who likes to see home 
runs at A’s and Giants’ afternoon 
baseball games says, “Every day 
can be worked out to seem like a 
day off.” 

And the schedule allows Clif- 
ton Warren to accomplish his fa- 
vorite leisure activity without the 
help of a video tape recorder: 
“I’m all hung up on my soaps,” 
says the Tour One distribution 
clerk who watches Ryan's Hope 
(11:30 a.m.) “right on through” 
until The Edge of Night at 3 p.m. “I 
could get a heck of a lot more 
done, but those soaps are really 
in my blood.” 

Night specials 

When it’s time for work, the 
late hours offer unique incen- 
tives. 

“If it were any other tour, I’d 
have to leave home a lot earlier or 
hurry like heck to get down 
here,” observes distribution clerk 
Floyd Moser. “In the morning, all 
the traffic’s coming into town, 
and I’m going out.” 

Mail handler Naish Sunseri, 
enjoys working under the stars 
and observing an occasional 
eclipse of the moon. He notes that 


(Right) 1 a.m.: Casual employee 
Steve Odell loads Wall Street Journals 
onto a truck for station distribution; 
(opposite page, left) 3 a.m.: At lunch 
break, veteran distribution clerk 
“Curly” Johns (right) shows Tour One 
newcomers Verna Wilhite and 

Orlando Ciriales how to insert wax 
earplugs—a key element of the “Day 
Sleeper's Survival Kit;” (opposite 
page, top right) 4 a.m.: mechanic 
Rick Menjivar cleans and adjusts a 
Mark || facer-canceling machine for 
the coming day’s operation; (opposite 
page, bottom right) 5:30 a.m.: MVS 
driver Dudley Perry (foreground) 
prepares his truck for deliveries to 
stations 


the loading dock faces east and 
says, “Watching the sunrise 
causes a happy feeling because 
you know you're almost ready to 
get off,” he says. 

Taking extra coffee breaks in- 
side while medfly-spray helicop- 
ters make passes outside is one of 
those middle-of-the-night events 
that only dock workers on Tour 
One can tell you about. “It was 
wild,” said mail handler Jack 
Klinesmith. 

Getting to know you 

Comments from Tour One em- 
ployees reflect a comfortable 
working situation that has 
brought them closer together. 

“You might call us the ‘familia 
type’ because we choose to be 
here,” says distribution clerk 
Daniel Duran. “If it were just the 
money (night differential), a lot 
of us would be on swing.” 

“Everybody knows everybody,” 
agrees MPLSM operator Linda 
Wood, who met her boyfriend 
two and a half years ago on Tour 




























One. “It’s almost like working a 
station.” 

Mail handler Howard Link: 
“When you come right down to 
it, you feel more relaxed, because 
the supervisors understand. They 
have to sleep the same hours we 
do.” 

Money in the bank 

Compared to the salaries for 
many jobs that have fancier titles, 
Tour One paychecks look pretty 
good. 

“I collect everything—stamps, 
coins, records, books—so the 
Sunday and night differential 
comes in handy,” says MPLSM 
operator Jim Winner. 

Tour One’s premium pay fits 
well into the plan of one 13-year 
graveyard volunteer. “You see, | 
deal in stocks,” says the cost as- 
certainment clerk who requested 
her name remain as mysterious 
as her financial secrets. After 
work, “I can run home, read my 
Wall Street Journal and call my bro- 
ker. Working overnight is a 


means to an end for me.” 
Family comes first 

For many, however, the deci- 
sion to work graveyard was 
prompted by concern for loved 
ones. 

Mail handler Terry Farrell is di- 
vorced and wants to maintain ties 
with his children. “I pick them 
up at their mom’s and take them 
to school, spend two or three 
hours with them in the after- 
noon, make sure they do their 
homework and give them some- 
thing to eat. I get to see them 
grow up with me rather than just 
take them to a park on week- 
ends,” he says. 

Shirley Buckley, MPLSM opera- 
tor and mother of an 8- and a 


10-year-old attends soccer practice 
in the afternoon and parent- 
teacher conferences in the eve- 
ning. “If they’re ever sick,” she 
says, “either I’m home in the day 
or my husband is home at night.” 

“Swing (Tour Three, 3:30 p.m. 
to 11:00 p.m.) is out of the ques- 
tion with my family ties and all,” 
says mail handler Naish Sunseri, 
whose 10-year-old daughter’s dis- 
ability is his main reason for 
working the midnight hours. “1 
have to be home to lift her on and 
off the bus,” he says. “She’s too 
heavy for my wife.” 

Some parents on Tour One note 
that they wake up about the time 
their children come home from 
school. “I’m not screaming at the 
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kids because I’ve just had a hard 
day at work,” says distribution 
clerk Joe Meagher. “They get me 
at the good time 
Just for fun 

“Nightlife” for Tour One peo- 
ple is during the daytime and, 
they claim, they have more time 
to enjoy it 

“It’s like having a three-day 
weekend every weekend,” de- 
clares MPLSM operator Mike 
Austin, who ends his tour Mon- 
day mornings at 7:30, not to re- 
turn until Wednesday nights at 
11. He attends school twice a 
week, and “I have the flexibility 
to go days, nights or in the after- 
noons.” 


continued on page 14 











Adding to closer working rela- 
tionships, Tour One sponsors pic- 
nics, barbeques, bowling, soft- 
ball, golf and other social 
activities during the day. Among 
those who participate are the tour 
superintendent and tour supervi- 
sors. “It goes from the top on 
down to the very bottom,” says 
distribution clerk and activities 
coordinator Dennis Wood. “Even 
the new people are out there 
playing.” 

Unspoken words 

As one of 12 hearing-impaired 
employees on graveyard shift, 
MPLSM operator Esther Bibb at- 
tributes her success at work to the 
special environment of Tour One. 
“My supervisors can take time to 
write and explain what they want 
me to do,” she says through an 
interpreter. “And when they 
laugh, I have more time to find 
out what they’re laughing about.” 

Part of Tour One’s appeal to 
MPLSM operator Teresa Frick is 
that “they use me a lot” as an in- 
terpreter. “I don’t like the gap be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing,” 
she says. “There are so many 
things they can’t understand or 


that they miss.” 
No bed of roses 

But the overnight tour of duty 
does not necessarily spell a 
hassle-free life. 

“T'm just getting adjusted to 
not spending nights with my 
wife,” acknowledges MPLSM op- 
erator Orlando Ciriales, who has 
worked one year on graveyard 
and whose wife is diabetic. “I 
worry. Sometimes it gets to me, 
and I have to think to myself, 
‘Hey, take it easy, calm down.’ I 
keep telling myself it’s part of 
working graveyard.” 

“Most people think I don’t 
sleep, and so they can phone me 
any time they want,” says 
MPLSM operator Shirley Buckley, 
who keeps the phone on the hook 
in case of an emergency involving 
her kids. She gives callers “what- 
ever answer they want” and tries 
to go back to sleep, but “if it’s a 
hot day—that’s it.” 

The toughest part for registry 
clerk Larry Gaffke is having to re- 
adjust to a day schedule on week- 
ends and readjust again to come 
back to work. “The only way is 
naps,” he says. “Usually, I blow 


Hearing-impaired MPLSM operator Esther Bibb (left) talks to supervisor Cezar 
Macaraeg, with MPLSM operator Theresa Frick serving as interpreter. 





it, and end up having to stay up 
the first night pretty late.” 
sleep myths 

While some people might think 
unusual sleeping patterns slow 
down people on Tour One, 
“Sleepiness really isn’t that much 
of a problem,” says Ted Viola, 
Tour One superintendent since 
1978. “Over the course of a year, 
we've had only one or two cases 
where we've had to get them back 
on the beam.” 

The San Jose accident record 
bears him out. “We went 10 
months straight last year without 
a single on-the-job injury,” reports 
general supervisor Bob Ross. 
“Our tour has had the lowest 
total of Lost Workday Injuries 
(LWI) and the least amount of ac- 
cidents of the three tours for the 
past two years.” 

When graveyard employees 
stay too long at the beach and get 
sunburned, they call timekeeper 
Herbert Hammacker—but not 
very often. “Their sick leave is 
pretty good,” says the PSDS data 
technician, noting that Tour One 
had registered the lowest rate of 
sick leave among the three tours 
for each of the last four pay peri- 
ods. 

Thanks to those who work the 
night shift, providing mail to car- 
riers, the San Jose Sectional Cen- 
ter has met or exceeded its goal 
for the fourth straight year—to 
deliver 95 percent of stamped, 
First-Class Mail to local and met- 
ropolitan area destinations over- 
night. 

Of course, at those late hours, a 
sense of humor helps. “Some- 
times, I kid people who call and 
ask me for ZIP Codes in the mid- 
dle of the night,” said General 
Clerk, Estela Haines. “One 
o'clock, two o'clock, three 
o’clock—don’t they ever sleep?” 

—Alan Wald 





Tell me it isn’t true. Oh God, 
please tell me it isn’t true! But I 
knew it was. My Sam was gone. 
I'd never again see his smile, hear 
his voice or feel his touch. This 
couldn’t be happening to us—not 
to Sam and me. We had so many 
plans—so many, many pians. 

But all those plans were 
changed that afternoon in No- 
vember of 1978. Sam was on the 
last leg of his route. He had just 
serviced a mail box on the east 
side of the highway south of Lis- 
bon. He had to cross the highway 
to enter the service road of a 
trailer park on the west side. A 
semi-truck coming from the south 
hit him broadside. Sam was killed 
instantly! 

The truck driver saw Sam’s left 
blinker signal but could not stop 
in time to avoid the collision. 
We'll never know if Sam saw the 
truck coming and thought he had 
time to cross or if the truck was in 
a blind spot of vision and he 
never saw it at all. The answer to 
that question died with him. 

Sam had been a rural carrier for 
seventeen and a half years. His 
father had also been a rural car- 
rier, and his grandfather had been 
a star route driver. 

Sam started at the post office as 
a part-time clerk, on call seven 
days a week. The frustrating part 
was he never knew when he was 
called if he’d be working four 
hours that day, or six or maybe 
only one. At that time the mail 
came in every day, even Sundays 


and holidays. He worked every 
Thanksgiving and Christmas for 
12 years. When he got his rural 
carrier appointment, we thought 
we had it made. At least he’d 
have regular hours. 

Before his postal career he’d 
been in the Navy for three and a 
half years during World War II. 
For two and a half years of that 
time, we never saw him. He 
wasn’t even allowed to tell us his 
location. I thought that was lone- 
liness, but this is worse. At least 
then I had his letters and our 
plans for the future—our plans— 
always our plans. 

Our children are both married 
and we have three grandchildren 
who will never again see their 
grandfather. Patty lives in Tucson 
and Joe in Fergus Falls, MN. I’m 
living in the house Sam and I 
built. Thank heavens we weren't 
still in the old house. I couldn’t 
have coped with all the constant 
repairs. 

I'm also glad I had some back- 
ground in the business world. I 
had worked for the employment 
service and Selective Service for 
more than 30 years before retiring 
in 1977. Sam was one of the 
young men I registered. 

My retirement, however, was 
short-lived. I began working 
within a year after the accident. I 
had to! Not for financial reasons. 
Sam’s insurance and benefits left 
me comfortable in that respect. 
But I couldn’t stand looking at the 
four walls day after day. After 34 


years of marriage, you can’t imag- 
ine the awful feeling of being 
alone. 

My greatest consolation now is 
my car. Anytime I want, I can get 
in the car and go. Sam and I en- 
joyed traveling together. It was 
one of our greatest pleasures. I 
really miss having him along. It 
took almost four years before I 
could completely enjoy traveling 
without him, but now it gives me 
my greatest comfort. If I can offer 
advice to anyone, it is to never 
give up driving. That may sound 
strange, considering I lost my 
husband in a car accident, but 
driving is part of our life style. 

Sam was a careful driver. He 
had driven for more than 40 years 
and never even had a speeding 
ticket. But accidents happen, even 
to careful drivers. How well I 
know! Cars can be our best 
friends or our worst enemies. It 
all depends on how we handle 
them. Treat them with respect. 
They can, and do, kill! @ 


Out of respect for her privacy, we have 
preserved the anonymity of this indi- 
vidual. She related her story to Bar- 
bara Anderson in the hope that it 
would help other drivers remember to 
drive more carefully. Anderson was 
formerly a clerk in the post office 
where Sam worked and is now the 
postmaster in Sheldon, ND. She 
wrote the story for the NODAK 
NAPUS News and it is reprinted 
with permission. 
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THE MAIL GOES THROUGH AT-1440° 


Poised on the northeastern- 
most tip of the state of Alaska, 75 
miles northwest of the Canadian 
border, lies a solitary island vil- 
lage called Kaktovik. It is a two- 
and-a-half hour airplane ride 
away from Fairbanks, Alaska, the 
closest city, and for the 165 people 
living there, mail is a lifeline to 
the outside world. 

Delivering their mail, however, 
is not easy. Larger than California 
and Texas combined, Alaska’s 


enormous size and often treacher- 


ous weather present unique prob- 
lems for the U.S. Postal Service. 
The weather 

During the winter, tempera- 
tures in Kaktovik can drop to a 
minus 70° with winds up to 70 
mph (a windchill factor of —140°). 
In the summer, the temperature 
can reach as high as 70° but usu- 
ally hovers in the mid 50s. For 
nearly two months during the 


winter, the villagers never see the 
sun. It was January 22 of this 
year, after seven weeks of dark- 
ness, that the sun first peeked 
over the horizon. From then on, 
each day the sun moved higher, 
until the middle of July when it 
reached the point where it shone 
around the clock. Then after 
nearly two months of light, the 
sun again began its descent into 
the long night of winter and will 
be completely gone by November 
23. 
The village 

Kaktovik has a new grocery 
store, a snowmobile parts and 
propane store, a “bunk” house 
where visitors stay and, of course, 
a post office. The postmaster, 
Carole Davis, who came to Kakto- 
vik from California more than 
three years ago with her husband 
and 11 year-old daughter, was not 
sure what to expect from this vil- 






Kaktovik 


lage out in the middle of no- 
where. But she found over the 
past few years that she has come 
to love the beauty and grandeur 
of Alaska and to respect the peo- 
ple who make their living in the 
wilderness. 

“This place and its people are 
very special,” she says. “They 
came to an unsettled place and 
built a good life by pulling to- 
gether and helping each other.” 

The first inhabitants came to 
Kaktovik nearly 70 years ago 
when there was only wilderness. 
They came under the harshest 
conditions imaginable and made 
their homes there. Most of them 
came for the whaling, which is 
still important to the villagers. 
(However, to protect the whales, 
the United States government 
now sets a quota on the number 
of whales they can catch. The 
quota for last year was two 





whales and this year’s quota has 
not been set yet.) For food and 
clothing, the villagers also hunt 
fox, wolf, bear, seal, caribou and 
ptarmigan, the Alaskan state 
bird. 

Construction is now the lead- 
ing employment of Kaktovik. 
There are about 30 regular em- 
ployees during the winter time 
with a 70 percent increase in em- 
ployment when spring begins. 
The village has a new public 
safety building, a new school for 
its 50 students and nine teachers, 
and is preparing to build a new 
fire station and health clinic. 

When Davis first came to Kak- 
tovik, there was only one phone 
in the village and it was in an un- 
heated shack in the middle of the 
village. The villagers often had to 
stand in line waiting their turn, 
and many times after a storm, the 
receiver would be frozen to the 
phone. 

Mail delivery 

In a place such as Kaktovik, 
mail, like everything else, must 
be flown in, often under danger- 
ous weather conditions and in the 
darkness of night. Two planes 
bring an average of two to three 
letter pouches and four to six par- 


cel post packages each day, land- 
ing at a gravel strip airfield about 
a mile from the village. One ship- 
ment is brought by Wien, Air 
Alaska, flown by a bush pilot 
who flies to Kaktovik from Fair- 
banks via Dead Horse every day 
but Tuesday, and Air North flies 
in with the other shipment Mon- 
day through Friday. 

Because all equipment and sup- 
plies must be brought in by plane, 
and because parcel post is 
cheaper than air freight, almost 
everything the villagers need is 
sent through the mails. Every 
two weeks Postmaster Davis or- 
ders her groceries from Safeway 
through a friend in Fairbanks, 
who then mails them to her in 
Kaktovik. Anything that is non- 
perishable is sent to the village by 
mail, with everything else being 
sent by air freight. Postmaster 
Davis says that one day 82 cases 
of soda pop were sent to the vil- 
lage store by mail. 

Kaktovik even has Express 
Mail service. There are several 
towns in Alaska that mail from 
Kaktovik can reach overnight. 
Postmaster Davis says it is not 
unusual for her to have three to 
four pieces of Express Mail each 


Carolé Davis, postmaster in Kaktovik, shot this picture of one of her neighbors 
last fall, during a walk out onto the ocean ice 


week, and the service is excellent. 
But Express Mail, like most every- 
thing else in Kaktovik, is avail- 
able “weather permitting.” 

Mail call 

Because the weather can be 
treacherous and unpredictable, 
the planes do not arrive on a set 
time schedule. They come when- 
ever they can get through. This 
created a hardship for the people 
in the village because they would 
often make several trips to the 
post office, and the mail wouldn't 
have arrived. When it’s 50° below 
zero out, and the wind is blowing 
65 miles an hour and the snow 
drifts are 30 feet high, even one 
trip to the post office can be haz- 
ardous. 

Postmaster Davis became con- 
cerned about the villagers, espe- 
cially the elderly, so she came up 
with an idea to save them unnec- 
essary trips to the post office. She 
had a revolving strobe light in- 
stalled on the top of the post of- 
fice and notified everyone in the 
village that when the mail plane 
arrived and she had the mail 
sorted and boxed, the light would 
be turned on. This revolving light 
can be seen throughout the entire 
village, even in blowing snow and 
heavy fog. 

The mail goes through 

Places like Kaktovik, Alaska, 
demonstrate the importance of 
the Postal Service’s universal de- 
livery service throughout the 
country. The villagers of Kaktovik 
have finally gotten telephones, 
and cable TV is supposed to be 
installed anytime now, but the 
Postal Service has been there 
since the village began. 

United Parcel Service has 
stopped delivering parcels to 
Alaska, but the Postal Service 
goes on delivering to people in a 
small village on top of the world 
where a shining light signals 
them that the mail has arrived. @ 








ARE YOU 45 
GOING ON 
58? 


Want to live longer? The decision is 
largely up to you. You may be able to 
add years to your life by making 
changes in your life style. 


It is estimated that two-thirds 
of all major illnesses and prema- 
ture deaths are linked to life-style 
habits, which suggests that indi- 
viduals acting on their own could 
make an impact greater than all 
the health care cost-containment 
programs put together. 

The sample questionnaire on 
the next page belongs to a ficti- 
tious 45-year-old male. Because of 
his life style, he has a “health 
age” of 58 based on a “health risk 
appraisal” which uses computers 
to compare personal answers to 
national data on disease and mor- 
tality. This means that during the 
next 10 years his risk of dying ap- 
proximates that of someone 13 
years older. Taking the actions 
recommended (in the marginal 
notes) would lower his risks and 
change his health age to 43 if he 
fully complied with all the sug- 
gested life-style changes. 

Weight: Our hypothetical sub- 
ject is more than 25 percent above 
optimal weight, almost doubling 
his risk of heart disease and in- 
creasing his risk of hypertension, 
diabetes and gall bladder disease. 
If he reduced his weight to the 
145- to 157-pound range, he 
would increase his life expectancy 
by about one year. 

Smoking: A two-pack-a-day 


smoker at age 45 is reducing his 
life expectancy by three years. A 
smoker’s greatest health risk is 
heart disease, almost double that 
of a nonsmoker. Lung cancer risk 
is increased eight to 10 times. A 
smoker who quits reduces heart 
attack risks within the first year 
and lung cancer risks within 10 
years to about what they are for 
nonsmokers. 

Blood pressure: High blood 
pressure (systolic over 140 or di- 
astolic over 90) at age 45 increases 
risk of stroke, heart attack and 
kidney failure by five to eight 
times. Blood pressure can be con- 
trolled by diet low in fats and so- 
dium, weight control, exercise, 
lower alcohol consumption and 
medication. This man’s health 
age would be reduced by about 
four and a half years if he had a 
blood pressure less than 140/90. 

Alcohol: More than six drinks a 
week increases risk of cirrhosis of 
the liver, which is the third lead- 
ing cause of death in 50-year-old 
males. Excessive drinking also 
raises blood pressure. Cutting 
back or eliminating alcohol con- 
sumption would reduce our sub- 
ject’s health age by one year. 

Drugs: Taking drugs frequently 
to affect mood is a poor way to 
cope with high levels of stress. 
Taking them in combination with 
alcohol greatly increases the risk 
of death from heart failure or sui- 
cide. 

Exercise: Regular vigorous ex- 
ercise can lower cholesterol, in- 
crease heart and lung capacity, re- 
duce stress and fatigue and help 
to maintain ideal weight. A sed- 
entary life style increases risk of 
cardiovascular disease (in the 
case of our 45-year-old male by 
about two years). The best cardio- 
vascular exercises, normally done 
at least 30 minutes three or four 
times per week, are walking, 
swimming, cycling, jogging and 
rowing. Since our individual is 


more than 35 years of age and 
sedentary, he should get clear- 
ance from a physician before be- 
ginning a regular exercise pro- 
gram. 

Cholesterol: The normal level 
for a 45-year-old male is 220 or 
lower. The reading for our subject 
doubles his risk of heart disease. 
Cholesterol can be lowered by re- 
ducing fat intake to only 20 per- 
cent to 30 percent of total calories 
and by engaging in vigorous exer- 
cise. Reducing blood cholesterol 
levels would lower our man’s 
health age by two and a half 
years. 

Stress: Stress is an unavoidable 
fact of daily life and not necessar- 
ily a bad thing. The key is how 
stress is handled. If it is handled 
badly it can lead to excessive anxi- 
ety, depression, fatigue and a sig- 
nificantly higher health risk. The 
best approach to dealing with 
stress is to learn muscle relaxa- 
tion, engage in regular exercise, 
eat a balanced diet and plan a 
daily workload for maximum effi- 
ciency. 

Highway safety: Our 45-year- 
old drives about twice the num- 
ber of miles the average person 
drives during the year and uses 
seatbelts very infrequently. Statis- 
tics show that only 15 percent of 
Americans use seatbelts consist- 
ently. Increasing seatbelt use to 75 
percent or 100 percent of the time 
could cut the risk of fatal injury in 
an accident by half. 

Nutrition: Diet is essential to 
good health. High-fat, low-fiber 
diets have been linked to cancer 
and heart disease. A balanced 
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diet for Americans consists of eat- 
ing more fiber from grains, cere- 
als, fruits and vegetables and 
avoiding too much fat, saturated 
fat, cholesterol, sodium, sugar 
and alcohol. 

Medical checkup: Regular phys- 
ical exams, including rectal exam- 
inations, can spot medical prob- 
lems at an early, more treatable 
stage, especially after age 40. An 
annual rectal exam for our hypo- 
thetical subject, for example, 
would reduce his health age by 
0.8 years.@ 

—Reprinted from Du Pont Context 


ADVICE 

TO PARENTS 
ON YOUTH 
ADDICTION 


Drug and alcohol use and 
abuse are continuing concerns of 
parents throughout this country, 
and postal employees are no ex- 
ception. If you are having prob- 
lems with drug or alcohol abuse 
with your children, contact your 
local Program for Alcoholic Re- 
covery (PAR) unit for information 
on resources in your community 
to help you deal effectively with 
the problem. 

For further information, public 
television will present a two-part 
program dealing with alcohol and 
drug abuse among teenagers. The 
program, “The Chemical People,” 
assesses the problem, identifies 
existing programs and resources, 
and calls for broad volunteer ac- 
tion. Produced by WQED- 
Pittsburgh and hosted by Nancy 
Reagan, the program will air 
November 2 and 9 in one-hour 
segments. Watch for it on your 
local public television station.@ 





HOME JAMES... 


City carrier Fred Gladden used to dream 


of covering his 


route in a chauffeured limousine—but not any more 


Fulfilling your fondest fantasy 
isn’t always what it’s cracked up 
to be, according to city carrier 
Fred Gladden of Salem, VA, who 
recently appeared in the “fan- 
tasy” segment of a local television 
station’s “PM Magazine.” Thanks 
to the popular TV program, Glad- 
den’s wish to deliver his route in 
an air-conditioned, chauffeured 
limousine came true on a hot day 
in July. 


It was Gladden’s wife, Martha, 
who got him to enter the contest 
that led to his TV appearance. 
“We watch ‘PM Magazine’ regu- 
larly,” he relates. “This particular 
evening, just making conversa- 
tion, I told Martha, ‘Well, I have a 
fantasy. After carrying mail in 
Salem for 30 years, I'd like to, just 
once, deliver my route in a fancy 
limousine—with air condi- 
tioning.’”’ 


Martha thought her husband’s 
idea was a winner. She insisted 
he write it all down and saw that 
it was ready for mailing. Gladden 
kept “forgetting” to put the enve- 
lope in the mailbox until his wife 
threatened to mail it herself. “I 
mightn’t have done it even then,” 
he says, “if I'd foreseen the 
outcome.” 

On the morning set aside for 
the TV stunt, Gladden started 








casing the mail as usual, unaware 
of what was about to happen. The 
mail was unusually light and he 
thought he would be out of the 
office and on his route early. But, 
as he worked, he began to sense 
something peculiar going on. 
“The place was full of supervi- 
sors, inspectors, the sectional cen- 
ter manager from Roanoke . . . 
They kept shuffling me around— 
‘Do this, do that, have a seat.’ 
They scared me half to death. My 
supervisor, John Wadosky, 
wanted me in the back room, ‘To 
talk about a few things.’ Bill 
Yates, Supervisor of Mails, calied 
me upstairs for a nice talk about 
cooperation between manage- 
ment and carriers. I went back to 
my case thinking, ‘Something is 
happening, and this is the lull be- 
fore the storm.” 


Salem’s Postmaster Robert 
Dawson explains: “We didn’t 
want to upset Fred because he 
had two heart attacks last year. 
But when the TV people were late 
we had to think up ways to de- 
tain him; and it wasn’t easy—he 
was anxious to get out on the 
street.” 

Gladden was getting more and 
more apprehensive. After more 
conversation with his supervisor 
he was told he could leave. “As I 
crossed the main floor, Sectional 
Center Manager/Postmaster 
James Saunders fell into step di- 
rectly behind me. That convinced 
me I was in some kind of trouble. 
Then he suddenly put his arm 
around my waist and ushered me 
out the side door saying, ‘Let’s go 
this way.’ My life passed before 
my eyes and I knew I was a 
goner.” 

On the other side of the door, 
however, in all its shiny black 
splendor, Gladden saw a limou- 


sine “half a block long with a 
chauffeur who was at least seven 
feet tall.” He heard “PM Maga- 
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zine’s” host Bill Volkman say, 
“Mr. Gladden, this is your limou- 
sine, won't you step inside?” And 
then, with one foot on the plush 
carpeting the star of the show re- 
gained his equilibrium. “Just a 
minute,” he intoned. “I have mail 
to deliver.” And back he went to 
the dock. 

He also called his wife who 
came tearing down from her of- 
fice just up the street to watch 
him be driven away followed by a 
gaggle of TV cameramen. 

“At first I just leaned back and 
thought about how this was real 
southern living,” he says. “Then I 
began thinking that all carriers 
should have this opportunity.” 

As the chauffeur opened the 
door at the first stop, Gladden 
was getting into the spirit of the 
stunt. He announced to an aston- 
ished customer, “This is First- 
Class Mail.” 

“I reckon it is,” she replied. 

At another house, no one came 
to the door to sign for a piece of 
accountable mail, although Glad- 
den felt sure someone was there. 
Finally, after peeping out the win- 
dow, a woman opened the door a 
crack. 

“Mr. Gladden!” she exclaimed. 
“What on earth are you doing?” 

“I’m fulfilling my fantasy.” 

“Well, you're too old to be hav- 
ing fantasies, and besides you 
gave me a scare. I thought it was 
the President.” 

About half-way through the 
500-stop route, the fun began to 
pall. “I’m sort of short and 
chubby,” says Gladden, “and the 
limousine couldn't be maneu- 
vered close to the curbline boxes. 
I started to get tired leaning over. 
Now, I don’t want to hurt any- 
one’s feelings, since everyone at 
the TV station was so nice to me. 
But, confidentially, Jeeps have it 
all over limousines when it comes 
to delivering mail.” & 

—Catherine Courtney 
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Ascu once a month, Bob 
Blietz of Belvidere, IL, camps 
out somewhere on the prairie 
with other members of the 7th 
Illinois Cavalry. Eating meals 
cooked over a small fire and 
sleeping in a shelter half (dog 
tent) while a picket stands watch, 
the letter carrier will spend a few 
days of his annual leave living 
the life of a Civil War soldier. 

The Illinois 7th is one of doz- 
ens of Civil War reenactment 
groups all over the country and 
periodically, it stages lifelike 
“battles’’ on original sites, such 
as Shiloh, Gettysburg and 
Chickamauga. Struggling to 
make their battles as realistic 
as possible, some of the partici- 
pants feign casualties using imi- 
tation blood and gunsmoke. 

But other paces they put them- 
selves through are real. When 
Bleitz goes “brigading” with his 
unit, the men first pick up their 
horses in Springfield where a 
friendly stabler tends them with- 
out charge. ‘‘We take only such 
foods as dried beans, cornmeal 
and hardtack,”’ says Blietz. ‘‘It’s 
no dude riding club with meals 
catered from a trailer. We cook 
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Bob Blietz 


our own food and make our own 
clothes, even socks and under- 
wear, so they'll be the genuine 
article. At one time we got so 
fanatic, our wool fabric had to 
have the correct thread count.’ 
Smokers confine their habit to 
pipes of the period. And saddle 
harness is mended with rawhide. 
The McClellan saddles, which 
were popular then, have been 
fairly easy to obtain, Blietz says, 
since they were used by the U.S. 
Cavalry up until World War II. 
Brigade meetings are held to 
practice setting up camp, drill, 
discuss military strategy and 
demonstrate the members’ 
knowledge of wartime history. 
This last is a must for member- 
ship because ‘‘spectators always 
ask a lot of questions, and we 
have to give correct answers.” 
The Illinois 7th is one of a 
group of units Known as 
“Thomas’ Mudsills.”’ That's a 
derogatory term bestowed on it 
by the Confederates during the 
war. ‘‘A mudsill is the lowest 
board on a settler’s cabin,” 
Blietz explains. Apparently, then 
as now, the soldiers accepted 
the nickname with good humor. 














Besides taking part in battles, 
the Mudsills are often invited to 
lend their colorful presence to 
such events as Jimmy Carter's 
inaugural parade. And last Sep- 
tember, dressed in their Union 
blues, they went on location for 
Columbia Studios ai Prairie 
Grove, AR, to reenact segments 
of Civil War history for the cam- 
eras. The film, ‘‘The Blue and 
the Gray,”’ was later shown on 
naticiial television. 

History is not Blietz’ only out- 
side interest. As an auxiliary in 
the County Sheriff's organization, 
he rides with deputies, supplying 
reenforcement to the regular 
police protection in the county's 
communities. But Blietz is not 
likely to lose interest in his his- 
torical activities. ‘l was hooked 
on that period of history when our 
town observed the Civil War 
centennial in 1961, the year! was 
nine,”’ he says. ‘‘Joining a reen- 
actment unit was sort of a natural 
outcome of a lifetime hobby.”’ 

Back on the job delivering the 
mail, Blietz also has a sense of 
continuity. He literally walks in 
his father's footsteps. ‘It was my 
dad's old route before he retired 
in 1976." @ 





Clayton Woodall 


W... he isn't delivering mail on 


his rural route in Bend, OR, you can 
probably find Clayton Woodall 











tempting a trout out of a local lake 
or stream with a hand-tied fly. 

“Woody,” as he is known, is 
something of a celebrity in North- 
west Pacific fishing circles 

For years Woodall hosted a 
weekly radio program devoted to 
helping other anglers find fish in 
Central Oregon. He also has taught 
fly-fishing and fly-tying Courses at a 
community college and starred in 
television commercials for Les 
Schwab Tire Centers. The rural car- 
rier, whose name is on file with.the 
MGM Film Library as a fishing 
guide, became so well known that 
he usually had a parade of boats 
following him around the area's 
lakes 

In recent years, he has dedi- 
cated himself to learning the fine 
points of his hobby. Before adding 
a new specimen to his collection of 
more than 1,000 “flies,” he studies 
an insect in its environment and ref- 
erence books and spends hours 
duplicating it with various yarns, 
hair and assorted materials 

On the job, Woodall has driven 
more than 775,000 accident-free 
miles during his 20 years of ser- 
vice—more than 400,000 of them in 
his current car. He claims to have 
replaced every mechanical part in 
the '73 Ford station wagon, and it’s 
a familiar sight to the more than 600 
families on his 70-mile route be- 
tween Bend and Sisters. 

He began his 43-year fly-fishing 
career at age 12, and by the time 
he was 15 he'd become the young- 
est fishing guide in his home state 
of Minnesota. 

Rather than “throw a variety of 
flies at the same water all day,” 
Woodall prefers to work a stretch of 
water with a pattern he knows is 
right for the particular day. “When 
you present the fish with what they 
are looking for in a manner in which 
they are used to seeing it, you can't 
keep them off the line,” he says 

While he feels that a good day of 
fishing should bring a catch of 30 
or more trout or several steelhead, 
he brings home only those fish that 
couldn't live after being released. 
The others are returned to be pur- 
sued another day. @ 





W..n Evansville, IN letter carrier 
Don Taylor decided that his next 
car would have the ultimate in aero- 
dynamics, unique safety features, 
complete rust proofing and superb 
fuel economy along with easy han- 
dling, comfortable ride, eye catch- 
ing design and cost less than 
$2,500—he fortunately didn't wait 
for such a vehicle to roll off the as- 
sembly lines in Detroit or Japan. 

Don started with a few basic 
parts from an old VW, a small area 
in the garage, and a huge helping 
of determination. He pursued the 
project through long hours of 
searching for suitable materials and 
working them into the right shape. 
After nearly two years of concen- 
trated effort, including a fair share 
of frustrating moments, the sleek 
little machine rolled out of the ga- 
rage and took its happy designer to 
work at Lawndale Station 

Wherever Don and his family go, 
small crowds gather for a closer 
look at the sporty white car with the 
bright blue interior, big instrument 
panel, and driver's seat in the 





Donald Taylor 
photo courtesy: Evansville Press 


middle 
Who says good old-fashioned 
backyard ingenuity has vanished 
from the American scene? @ 
—Carl| Howell 
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